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BRUMBAUGH AT BATES 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, one of the best 
known school men in the country, is professor 
of education, Bates College, Maine, much to 
the gratification of the school people of New 
England. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was president of a college in 
Pennsylvania when we first knew him. After 
that he was dean of education in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia, state commissioner of education of 
Pennsylvania, always in the forefront of things 
educational in the state and _ educationally 
prominent in the country. 

His popularity tempted him into the political 
arena and he became Governor of the state. 

We all rejoice that Dr. Brumbaugh is defi- 
nitely in the educational field again, and we of 
New England doubly rejoice that New England 
is his new educational home. Bates College is 
‘specially adapted to his line of professional 
activity. Personally it is a genuine pleasure to 
have him accept the position at Lewiston. 








HUNTINGTON BEACH ACHIEVEMENT. 


The Huntington Beach Consolidated District, 
Orange County, Southern California, Clark H. 
Reid, district superintendent, has an achieve- 
ment such as we have known no other school 
in city or country to have. The school got out 
a 32-page (16 by 22 inches) issue of the Hunt- 
ington Beach News. The getting out of this 
edition, with the exception of the mechanical 
work, was completely in the hands of the 
teachers and pupils of the Huntington Beach 
Grammar School. The advertisements were 
solicited by eighth-grade pupils. 

Superintendent Reid is working out a cen- 
tralized unit. There are eleven hundred chil- 
dren, two large buildings, eight bungalows, and 
fifteen acres of ground. There is a special 
teacher for art, two for music, one for domes- 
tic science, one for domestic art, two for 
manual training, one for shop and home mech- 
anics, a full time school nurse, a director of 
physical education, a supervisor of penmanship 
who devotes her full time to this subject, a 
geographical laboratory in the course of con- 
struction, general science for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, a special teacher for girls’ 
activities, a primary adjustment teacher, school 
lunches, and departmental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 
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More than seven thousand delegate students 
from more than one thousand schools and 
colleges of the United States and Canada were 
in attendance upon the International Student 
Convention recently held in Indianapolis. The 
Association is only three years old and yet it 
had five times as many delegates as will attend 
the meeting of the National Education Asso- 


ciation in Washington in July. Are the stu- 
dents more delegate-minded than their 
teachers? 
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Dr. Otis W. Caldwell has been granted 
leave of absence from the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College for three and a 
half months. He will make a brief trip to 
China, together with Mrs. Caldwell and their 
daughter, Esther Caldwell. Dr.and Mrs. Cald- 
well will return to the United States about the 
middle of May, the daughter remaining in 
Peking, China. Dr. Caldwell is making the 
Lincoln School the outstanding demonstration 
of progressive efficiency in the country. 

Franklin W. Johnson of Teachers Col- 
lege will be acting director of the Lincoln 
School until May 15, 1924. 
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EDITOR McANDREW 


William McAndrew will succeed Frank 
Pierrepont Graves as editor of Educational Re- 
view with the June issue. 

Mr. McAndrew is the only person we know 
who can with perfect ease carry the superin- 
tendency of the second largest city in the New 
World and edit an educational monthly, for 
such editorship will be the merest incident to 
him. He can do it as easily and as naturally 
as he breathes. His administration of the 
Chicago schools will be less liable to annoy- 
ance if he can have some by-play like writing 
editorials for a monthly magazine for diver- 
sion. 

His articles in The World’s Work have been 
a matchless feature in magazine literature, and 
all school people can but rejoice that he is to 
have a magazine all his own. 

This is an occasion to indulge in some “ In- 
teresting Memories,” for I have had some 
highly interesting experiences with William 
McAndrew in the last thirty-eight years. The 
first was a species of tragedy as he tells it. 
In 1886, soon after I became editor of the 
Journal of Education, Mr. McAndrew, then 
principal of a Chicago high school, was in- 
volved in a misunderstanding with the Board 
of Education and Superintendent George How- 
land. It suddenly took a serious turn, which 
threatened to jeopardize his position unless 
he could see Mr. Howland at once before the 
meeting of the School Board in the afternoon. 

Mr. McAndrew says that he went to head- 


quarters to see Mr. Howland, and was told that 
Mr. Howland would see no one that day, for 
“Winship is with me today.” 

Who in the was Winship? McAndrew 
had never heard of him, and his presence in 
Chicago was calamitous for McAndrew. 

It long since developed that the incident was 
a blessing in disguise. 

The years have been full of delightful and 
often exceptional experiences with Mr. 
McAndrew, not the least of which was due to 
Margaret Haley’s planning. It was one of the 
many occasions in which the Department of 
Superintendence has met in Chicago, and she 
planned a public meeting at which Clarence 





Darrow, Jane Addams, William McAndrew and 


I were the speakers. Mr. Darrow led off with 
the first fire-eating speech I had ever heard. 


Jane Addams was equal to the occasion, and 


she played the conservative part most charm- 
ingly. I have often wondered what would 
have happened if either McAndrew or I had 
followed Clarence Darrow. It was no time for 
New York or Boston to mix in Chicago affairs, 
and Jane Addams was the only person in Chi- 
cago who could have met the situation ideally. 
Mr. McAndrew was then free to be at his 
best, and he often said in the years that fol- 
lowed that that was my masterpiece. At any 
rate it was really a great experience for both 
of us. Of course Clarence Darrow has had so 
many vastly bigger occasions that he _ has 
probably entirely forgotten it. 





FAMOUS LIVING JEWS 


The twelve oustanding Jews of the world as 
picked by readers of the Jewish Tribune are, in 
the order of the number of votes received, as 
follows: Albert Einstein, Chaim Weismann, 
Israel Zangwill, Louis Marshall, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Lord Reading, Nathan Straus, Georg 
Brandes, Chaim N. Bialik, Stephen S. Wise, 
Henri Bergson and Arthur Schnitzler. 

Among the twelve four are from the United 
States (two are adopted sons); three are from 
England, and there is one each from Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, France and Austria. Ein- 
stein is a physicist; Weismann a chemist and 
president of the Palestine Foundation; Mar- 
shall, Brandeis and Reading, barristers; Zang- 
will, Brandes, Bialik, Bergson and Schnitzler, 
authors, poets and philosophers; Wise, a rabbi, 
and Straus, a philanthropist. 

There were eighty-eight names mentioned 
by the readers. Those standing from thir- 
teenth to fiftieth in the order of the votes 
received were as follows: Sir Herbert Samuel, 


Nathan Sokolow, Oscar S. Straus, Baron 
Rothschild, Samuel Untermyer, Felix M. 
Warburg, Sigmund Freud, Simon Flexner, 


Julius Rosenwald, Irving Lebman, Julian W. 
Mack, Leon Trotsky, Max Lieberman, Adolph 
S.. Ochs, Ahad Ha’am, Abraham I. Elkus, 





Albert A. Mitchelson, Henrietta Szold, Jacques 
Loeb, Luzzati, Leopold Auer, Cyrus Adler, 
Herman Bernstein, Lee K. Frankel, A. I. Kook, 
David Belasco, Samuel Gompers, Israel Abra- 
hams, Max Reinhardt, Joseph Rosenblatt, Sir 
Alfred Mond, Milton J. Rosenau, Jacob Was- 
serman, Jascha Heifitz, Maximilian Harden, 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, Otto Warburg, Jacob 
Epstein and Joseph H. Hertz. 

Among the others to receive a scattered vote 
were Mischa Elman, Morris Hillquit, Leon 
Kameneff, Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, Albert L. 
Lasker, Benny Leonard and S. W. Straus. 

The classification of the complete balloting 
was as follows: Philanthropists, twenty-seven; 
scientists, twelve; statesmen, eleven; finan- 
ciers and business men, nine; rabbis, nine; 
literary, nine; academic, six; art, five; 
music, five; journalism, four; the theatre, three. 
Benny Leonard was the only athlete men- 
tioned. Only two women, Mrs. Henrietta Szold’ 
and Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, appeared in the list. 

Of the eighty-eight names, fifty-six were 
from America, eleven from Great Britain, eight 
from Germany, five from Russia, three from 
Palestine, two each from Poland and France, 
and one each from Italy and Denmark. 
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FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


A, E, 


WINSHIP 


[Radio Service of the Chicago Daily News, Department of Superintendence, February 28, 1924.] 


Prior to 1873 only four great steps had been 
taken in public school education :-— 

First. The ordinance of 1787 which estab- 
lished the principle that successful pioneering 
in the West required Federal aid for public 
schoo! education. 

Second. Educating the American people to 
appreciate public schools. This came largely 
in the ‘thirties, and the chief power was 
exerted by Thaddeus Stephens of Pennsylvania, 
Henry Barnard of Connecticut, and Horace 
Mann of Massachusetts. 

Third. Administrative supervision for which 
Mr. Mann was chiefly responsible. 

Fourth. The training of teachers at public 
expense, which was chiefly promoted by Horace 
Mann. 

Since 1873 five great steps have been taken. 

In the ‘seventies professional supervision 
was necessary because of the conditions 
created largely by Francis W. Parker. 

In the ’eighties appreciation of the physical, 
mental and social change in boys and girls of 
adolescent age was largeiy promoted by G. 
Stanley Hall. 

In the ’nineties free public schools west of 
the Alleghany mountains received recognition 
largely due to Charles W. Eliot. 

In the first decade of the century University 
recognition was given to teachers of art and 
the arts to a large extent because of the 
heroic attitude toward the needs of adolescents 
of a high school service valuable to them, by 
James E. Russell. 

The last decade has established public appre- 
ciation of the universal need of high school 


education for all boys and girls. This has led 
to the increase of high school enrollment 
100 per cent., due wholly to public appre- 
ciation despite the protest of scholastic aris- 
tocrats who persist that scholarship must re- 
main aristocratic. Their opposition manifests 
itself: First, in trying to deny standardized 
scholarship to any students who do not rever- 
ence the past and worship knowledge from 
books. Secondly, in antagonism to the in- 
creased cost of public education because of the 
extra expense involved in doubling the attend- 
ance upon high schools. 

School people as a whole have been slow to 
recognize the value of much of the increase in 
a varied course of study. 

The decade just closed has been scientifically 
wonderful in the democracy involved in mak- 
ing silk out of lumber, absorbent fibre out of 
wood, and dyes, remedies, sugar, perfumery, 
etc., out of the smoke, gas and pitch of soft 
coal, which for eighty years was wasted in 
making coke. 

The necessity of high school education for 
all children is perhaps best demonstrated in 
the case of boys and girls who to-day can 
find few opportunities to earn a living in re- 
spectable service in any city without a high 
school education. This change in the last 
ten years has affected all professional and 
semi-professional life in the industries, in com- 
mercial circles, in salesmanship and in every 
other phase of employment, especially for girls. 
This change has made the country girl with- 
out a high school education often an easy 
prey for those viciously inclined in cities. 


Boo — 





THE TEACHER’S TASK 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young 


University, Provo, Utah 


The teacher is a trainer of the mind 

And understands its symptoms of disease. 

He groups them in the order of their kind, 

In harmony with what he hears and sees. 

He knows that love of luxury and ease 

Develop ignorance and mind decay, 

And so his charge, like swarms of goldenbees, 

Do something more than while the time away 

In soft and saneless forms of namby-pamby play. 


The hum of industry, distinctly heard, 

Reveals the secret of his great success, 

For silence that suppressed each whispered word 
Is but another name for dire distress. 

The organs of emotion that express 

The finer feelings of the human soul 

Are pulsing graces that refine and bless 

The mind that has them under its control, 

To organize its life in one, congreeing whole. 


The latent love of nature will not die, 

But bud and blossom like the fragrant rose. 
The green of fields and blue of lakes and sky 
Will stir the mind from comforts of repose; 
And, like a stream that flashes as it flows 
Towards the mingling waters of the sea, 

Or like a seed the hand of nature sows, 
That bursts into the being of a tree, 

It will move quickly on towards its destiny. 


Blast not the promise of a fair, young life! 

Let not the canker-worms of greed and hate 

That generate the germs of stress and strife 

Degrade the mind to an ignoble fate. 

The mission of the minds who contemplate 

Is breaking down traditions of the past 

And crying out that it is not too late 

To build the shrines of worship that will last 

And that the skies will clear which now are overcast. 
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AN EXPERIMENT ON THE MERITS OF TRE INDIVIDUAL 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


CARLTON W. WASHBURNE 


Superintendent, Winnetka, Illinois 


Children are promoted as individuals when- 
ever they finish a grade’s work in any sub- 
ject in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 
A child may be promoted to fourth grade in 
reading while he is still doing third grade arith- 
metic. He may be promoted in one subject in 
November, in another subject in February, in 
another subject in April or May—it makes no 
difference what time of the year, what the 
condition of his other subjects or what the 
work of other pupils. Each child is an indi- 
vidual, moving through the course of study at 
his own natural rate. 

Promotion does not necessarily involve a 
change of room. No children are together, 
anyway; so a child may readily do third grade 
reading and fourth grade arithmetic under the 
same _ teacher. 

There are no recitations in Winnetka. Instead 
each child is tested by a scientifically con- 
structed test at the end of each unit of work. 
This test does not merely sample his knowl- 
edge, but covers every point that he is sup- 
posed to have learned. The tests are given 


There is time for these things because of the 
system of individual instruction. 

The work of the Winnetka schools is becom- 
ing known among educators. Consequently, 
the Commonwealth Fund in New York has this 
year appropriated a sum of money for a de- 
tailed study of the exact results of individual 
instruction. Dean William S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago is helping to guide this 
study. The study is attempting to answer such 
questions as these :— 

“ Does the Winnetka system really succeed in 
adapting public school work to varying 
individual abilities?” 

“Is there less retardation in the Winnetka 
schools than in other schools? ” 

“Is the work of the children as efficient under 
individual instruction as under class in- 
struction? ” 

“Ts it true that the teachers in the Winnetka 
schools are able to give a much larger pro- 
portion of time to creative and group 
activities unrelated to academic work than 


S99 


other schools do? 








How stable, how unstable, is man! 


water, fire, air. He and they represent the union of the fixed and of the mobile. 


He is like the fundamental forces of earth, 


—Charles F. Thwing. 

















at frequent intervals, and are therefore short. 
They are not a bugbear. Children actually go 
up to the teacher and beg for them, for it is 
by passing each test that the child shows that 
he is ready to go on with the next step. 

By eliminating the recitation the Winnetka 
schools are able to give from two hours to two 
hours and a half every day to group and crea- 
tive activities, for which most schools have 
little time. The children write, edit, set up the 
type, read the proof, and publish a_ school 
paper. They solicit advertising for it. They 
deposit their receipts in a commercial bank 
account and draw checks. 

Other children have organized a finance cor- 
poration which furnishes capital for the school 
paper, the school store, the dramatic work, 
and other pupil activities. This finance cor- 
poration, of which the stockholders range from 
six or seven years old to thirteen, sells stock at 
ten cents a share and pays dividends semi- 
annually. 

Second and third grade children preside over 
self-governing assemblies in approved parlia- 
mentary form, while their classmates discuss 
playground rules, the proper care of the build- 
ing, and many other items of school business. 


“What is the effect of individual instruction 
on children when they reach high school?” 

“ How rapidly do children advance under indi- 
vidual instruction? ” 

“Is individual instruction more or less expen- 
sive than class instruction? ” 

It is too soon as yet to predict the result of 
the numerous experiments and careful tests 
that are being made under this subvention. 
One or two things, however, already stand out. 
The range in rate of progress among. indiv- 
iduals is very great, showing that the public 
schools of Winnetka really do adapt themselves 
to the varying capacities of the children. 

The amount of retardation in the Winnetka 
schools (14 per cent.)—that is the number of 
children in each grade who are older than they 
should be for that grade—is far below the 
average for other cities. 

The other questions are being answered little 
by little, but no final quantitative answer can 
be given as yet to most of them. In the judg- 
ment of most people in Winnetka, the Board of 
Education, the teachers and the children them- 
selves, however, there is no doubt as to the 
success of this plan. 
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WATCHMAN, TELL US OF THE NIGHT! 


OLIVE M., 


[Address of the President of 


President Smith said he thought it ought 
to be “ Watchman, Tell Us of the Day!” but 
I stick to my choice, for I do not believe the 
day has yet come for us in the teaching pro- 
fession. The night has not yet ended, although 
there are promises of dawn, and I have an un- 
conquerable faith that the full light of day will 
come. Just as my faith in God and my belief 
in a life beyond the grave are absolutely un- 
shakable, no matter how incapable my reason 
and logic may be to explain that faith, just as 
unshakable is my belief that in the end our 
ideals of democracy and of education as the 
cornerstone of that democracy will prevail and 
the work of the teacher come into full recog- 
nition of its importance and its dignity. 

Creeping in upon us while we sleep are 
enemies we thought vanquished. We _ have 
won fights for increased salaries for teachers 
all over the country, not in one nation-wide 
campaign, but state by state rolling up its own 
victory. But are those victories permanent? 
My travels from state to state this year make 
me want to sound the warning tocsin, espe- 
cially to you superintendents whose bounden 
duty is to stand guard over your teachers for 
the sake of the children those teachers are 
making into some kind of citizens for tomor- 
row. 

Nor can we feel that the battle is fully won 
for better and more school building and equip- 
ment. Are we over-confident here? I am not 
a financier and I am neither a political nor a 
social economist. So I may be all wrong in 
my fears concerning the present general move 
towards tax-reduction. But as a mother tries 
to hold her children back from danger, so I 
feel a menace to my beloved work of teaching 
and implore that you superintendents, with 
your greater experience and wider opportuni- 
ties for knowledge, will make the necessary 
investigation and have the courage to warn us 
all if the danger is as imminent as it seems to 
me. Today I cannot see the widespread move- 
ment which is using the deceptive and deluding 
campaign cry of tax-reduction as anything but 
the enemy creeping upon us in those hours of 
the night while we sleep the heaviest. 

I am a teacher, not a tax expert, so I can 
only give you a concrete story out of my own 
experience. A special pleader for widespread 
tax-reduction came to a meeting I attended. 
He was armed with documents, circulars, and 
petitions which we were urged to sign and 
forward at once to our respective legislators. 
He said that if taxes were reduced, money 
would be invested in industry instead of in 
municipal bonds, which are tax-exempt. He 
did not like it when I asked if that would 
make any vital difference to the sale of munici- 
pal bonds for school improvements and school 
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building. Pushed for a reply by other women, 
who then saw the relationship of the question 
to projects of their own for civic improve- 
ment, he became irritated, and answered that 
those were questions for each community to 
settle for itself as each question arose. How 
will communities find the funds if the value of 
their bonds is depreciated and the sale les- 
sened? 

Is this a danger creeping on us in the night? 
I do not understand taxation principles and I 
cannot answer the intricate financial argu- 
ments which are advanced when advocates of 
tax-reduction plans talk of surtaxes, the blight 
to industry, the deprivation of just profits (if 
they be just), and all the terms and pleas by 
means of which newspapers and orators are 
railroading an unthinking public into approval 
of plans which may mean increased benefit for 
the few and untold loss for the mass. I have 
my political beliefs, but I am first, last, and 
all the time a teacher. And so I view with 
alarm any plan which does not specifically ex- 
clude costs from its scheme of reduction. Nay 
more, which does not specifically provide for 
an extension of school costs until every child 
in this country is given an equal opportunity 
for the type of education which will best fit 
him personally and individually to be a wise 
voter and a good citizen in an ideal democracy. 

On the same platform with myself, recently, 
a man voiced his approval of widespread tax 
reduction plans, and in the same speech argued 
long against restriction of immigration. Are 
these foreigners to remain un-American and 
their children to swell our percentage of illiter- 
ate adults? If not, how will the cost of their 
education be met? If not met, who will pay 
the costs of the future, heavier in blood and 
loss than any warfare ever known? 

I ask you to look again across that half-won 
battlefield, and study, not only the tactics by 
means of which the enemies of equal oppor- 
tunity for education for all ranks and types of 
children are preparing to rush us back across 
the distance we have gained, but the instru- 
ments and leaders they are choosing. How 
about the man who holds a high position in 
education and was once an honored name in 
our National Education Association? Have you 
discovered when and how he ran across in the 
night and now stands in the enemy’s camp? 
By what right does a speech of his receive the 
privilege of being franked across the country? 
For its cruel and untrue attack upon our 
educational aims and progress have gone to 
every corner, not once but many times, to 
judge by my experience, for I have received 
five copies franked through the mails at differ- 
ent times, thus converting it into persistent 
propaganda against our public-school system. 
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I followed him on a public platform once this 
winter. He made a vicious and unprovoked 
attack upon our Education Bill, full of mis- 
statements so insidiously and cleverly phrased 
that it would have taken hours of time and 
pages of matter to answer him fully. 

And have you given due heed to the propa- 
ganda being conducted against our ideals of 
teaching and of teachers through the pages of 
fiction? Possibly I ought to include this 
among the signs of dawn, because in the past 
fiction writers have given us the silence and 
neglect which mean that our work of teaching 
is unworthy of their pen and provides material 
for neither romance nor discussion. So it is 
a sign of promise when the fiction writers use 
us as material. I have read three novels in the 
past month. The last puts the teacher into a 
lower class in society and makes her a social 
climber to get out of it. One of the other two 
is straight propaganda for an alliance of 
teachers with other ranks of workers instead 
of the maintenance of their own professional 
organization. The third is by a man who once 
exposed a wrong by means of a sensational 
novel and has ever since been seeking other 
wrongs to expose, and incidentally by the sales 
he makes to increase his own wealth. None of 
these three books can do much harm, because 
they are stupid, dull reading, and the average 
person will never go far in their pages. But I 
ask, why are these propagandists against us? 

There are others of these creeping dangers 
which threaten us in the night, but awake to 
one will mean awake to all, I hope, and I 
want to use my remaining minutes to tell you 
what the “signs of promise are.” 

The greatest sign of promise of which I can 
think just now is the response teachers are 
making all over this country to the opportunity 
to work together for professional advancement 
in one great national organization. It talks 
in terms of membership. In 1919 our roll was 
22,000. In 1924 it is 140,000. A second great sign 
of promise is the rapidly increasing proportion 
oi professionally trained teachers. Side by 
side with this is the growing demand in com- 
munities that only professional teachers shall 
be employed and that advancement and con- 
tinuance in employment shall depend upon con- 
tinued professional study. One of the surest 
means of judging that this advance is being 
made is the strenuous efforts of politicians and 
others to regain their lost field of patronage. 
But none of these attempts can succeed, for 
the great teaching body is itself awake and 
through its local, state and national associa- 
tions will defeat such efforts and expose their 
true purpose. 

A third sign of promise is the failure of the 
attempt to divide us as a teaching body into 
factions according to rank. It is true that 
each rank should vote decisions on its own 
peculiar problems uninfluenced and unweighted 
by the votes of persons from another group. 
But neither of these just rights needs or im- 
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plies total separation. There must be mutual 
support and understanding and there are prob- 
lems in which the united action of all groups 
is the only way to prevent disaster or secure 
advance. Very cleverly is this understood by 
the enemies of public education, and the 
various movements to separate superintendents 
from teachers in our state and national organi- 
zations really proceeded from those who hoped 
to use the teaching body for their own ulterior 
aims or to destroy our strength by dividing 
and conquering. Its stand for unity in the 
profession is one of the greatest factors in the 
extraordinary growth of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

A fourth sign of promise is still only very 
dim in many parts of our country, but it is 
growing. It is the equal recognition of 
teachers in pay and position and opportunity 
for promotion without regard to sex, creed, 
or race. There are still places where one or 
the other of these elements is allowed either 
by law or by common practice as a sort of un- 
written law to rule in salary or in opportunity, 
but the best and most helpful conditions for 
education exist in these places where the 
questions of sex, race, and creed are discarded 
and only the questions of service and equip- 
ment decide salary or promotion. 

Still a fifth sign of promise is the change in 
the subjects of discussion and study in the 
National Education Association as indicated by 
the lists of committees. Only a very few years 
ago every committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association was concerned with the con- 
tent of or the methods of teaching some 
academic subject. Today out of twenty-four 
committees at work in the Association three 
are at work. on strictly academic subjects; six 
are working on subjects which include academic 
subjects but are much professional problems; 
six are appointed to work in co-operation with 
certain organizations having educational aims; 
two are concerned with great national prob- 
lems affecting education; and two are 
appointed to co-operate with two of our best 
important headquarters divisions. This change 
in committee appointments means that we 
have begun to sense the essential relationships 
of our work of teaching to the other activities 
of life. 

The sixth sign of promise is our Education 
Bill, now so far along the road to passage that 
many of our enemies, instead of openly fight- 
ing us, are proposing compromise measures to 
us. 

My last sign of promise is the opportunity 
that will be ours in July to command that re- 
spect and recognition from all the peoples of 
the world by the conduct of our meeting in 
the capital of our country. I am hoping much 
from what the teachers will get for themselves 
out of a trip to Washington in patriotic inspit- 
ation, in renewal of interest in our wonderful 
history, and out of the addresses and discus 
sions of the convention itself. But today, ! 
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want instead to turn your thoughts in another 
direction. There, where our Congressional 
orators proclaim that the hope of a democracy 
is in education, they must come to think of 
us as a huge army of workers engaged in the 
practical carrying out of that education. They 
must come to realize visually that the teacher 
is a tremendous force to be reckoned with and 
that on their use of that force depends the 
welfare of the whole country. 

We are all of us the travelers who are climb- 
ing up the mountain heights. The Watchman 
is the National Education Association. It is 
through our unity in that greatest of all pro- 
fessional organizations that we have journeyed 
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so fast and so far in the past few years. We 
have established it as our watchman to warn 
us of the dangers of the night, and to point 
out to us the glory beaming star whose 
beauteous ray will hope and joy foretell. 
Through our loyalty to the professional unity 
it personifies we can fulfil for teaching the 
other prophecy of that old hymn, when the 
traveler asks :— 

“Watchman, will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth?” 
and the Watchman replies :— 


“Traveler, ages are its own, 
See! It bursts o’er all the earth.” 





POSSIBLE ECONOMICS THROUGH CONTROL 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


R. G. 


JONES 


Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 


The public is apparently better reconciled to 
high prices for material than for spiritual 
things. I am not sure but there is a little pride 
in pointing to a costly article of wearing 
apparel or in describing a rare meal of victuals 
with a remark: “See what I had to pay for 
that.” The psychology of it is that one feels 
proud of being in a sufficient state of pros- 
perity to pay high prices for articles of per- 
sonal adornment and food; and again one 
craves the sympathy and interests of his fel- 
lows. Not quite so with taxes for education. 
Taxes do not represent the price of personal 
gratification, they are, rather, a government 
imposition. The education which will mature 
in five, ten, twenty, or forty years is not some- 
thing which can be pointed to with the same 
feeling of pride or immediate personal achieve- 
ment or attainment, hence the grounds for a 
consideration of the maintained content in the 
higher cost of education. 

If we choose to analyze the budget I have set 
up before for consideration, we will find seven 
items with their ratio as expressed in the 
Cleveland budget. It will be seen that out 
of a total sum of $13,383,943.03 there is appro- 
priated as follows for:— 

1, Instruction 


$9,68 1,326.32 


2. Operation 1,427 ,067.27 
3. Maintenance 670,346.58 
4. Fixed charges 537,954.05 
5. General control 500,614.24 
6. Auxiliary agencies and co- 

ordinated activities 391,913.11 
7. Supervision 165,737.63 


And let me predict at this time that what- 
ever savings are effected will have to be made 
in the Department of Instruction rather than 
in the Department of Business, for the- reason 
that the administration of the Department of 
Business, by virtue of being public in character, 
is not subject to financial control for expendi- 
tures as is the Department of Instruction. 


In consideration of the seven items we dis- 
cover that the major expenditure of money is 
in the Department of Instruction. Two means 
may be suggested for the reduction of costs: 
One, horizontally by some given per cent., and 
the other by reduction in the items individually. 

Let us observe what are the most common 
points of attack. Overhead cost is one, and yet 
it will be observed that this is a very minor 
charge. General control is a minor charge. 
Auxiliary agencies and co-ordinate activities 
are a minor charge in Cleveland at present be- 
cause conditions have forced them to self-sup- 
port, but this could easily become a major 
charge under public operation. Fixed charges 
in Cleveland represent largely a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund, and the amount for that purpose 


this year is $240,000. In my judgment, 
the debatable question here is whether 
it is better policy to pay a_ subsidy 
to a comer or a _ pension to a goer. 


I mean by this that by subsidizing the fit the 
number subject to retirement on pension might 
be less at the end. However, fixed charges are 
here to stay, no doubt. 

There remain maintenance, operation and 
instruction. Maintenance may be reduced, but 
not in a material way. Superintendent Con- 
don, of Cincinnati, reports having reduced cost 
of operation by something like $200,000; but it 
is questionable whether the method pursued 
there could be made applicable in other cities, 
owing to the social conditions. The Cincinnati 
plan enables a private individual to deal with 
labor, which, in my judgment, is a much more 
satisfactory agency than any public organiza- 
tion possibly can be. 

We now have left the subject of instruction, 
where the savings are expected to be made. 
Reduction of teachers’ salaries would be the 
immediate way in which this savings could be 
effected; and with reduced salaries the public 
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would, unquestionably, face a reduction in the 
quality of service. This might be questioned 
by the layman, but any one familiar with the 
present state of teaching efficiency will im- 
mediately answer that there is much greater 
reason for an increase in salary to gain in- 
creased efficiency than there is for a decrease 
in salary to meet the public demand. It is 
perfectly obvious that cold cash will not pur- 
chase high-powered instruction. If salaries 
were reduced, it may be argued that teachers, 
having adopted the profession, would be obliged 
to remain in it. That is true, but there is little 
in service beyond the plus of it; or, if we may 
express it otherwise, the surplus of service is 
all that counts, and with a reduction in salary 
the surplus of service would be turned into a 
deficit. It is our judgment that the public 
would not favor a reduction in salaries, even 
if proposed by the Board of Education or 
school management. The first means by 
which the salary payments may be reduced is 
by employing teachers at the lowest steps in 
the salary schedule or under the salary ratio 
based upon its service period. This is a prac- 
tical means, but it would not be wholly a sav- 
ing, for the reason that the employment 
of younger teachers with less experience— 
unless a high order of training has been 
required—will necessitate additional super- 
vision and general control to maintain the 
standards in instruction. The second way 
would be to lop off certain subjects in the 
curriculum; this is considered possible by the 
public, and is the most vulnerable point of 
attack for the tax dissenter. 

I have made a careful analytical study of 
the curriculum and have analyzed its cost and 
distribution, and,I am presenting it for your 
consideration. It is amazing to discover—and 
in my judgment quite contrary to public 
opinion—that the bulk of our instruction is 
confined to four or five subjects, such as 
mathematics, English, social science, and one 
or two other subjects closely allied. 

In a senior high school with a population of 
about 2,000 we find enrolled in English about 
1,600 students, in history and social science 
about 1,500, in mathematics about 1,200, 
French about 550. Then for such subjects as 
sheet metal, typewriting, chemistry, physics, 
foundry, horticulture, the numbers drop down 
to from one hundred to four hundred students 
per subject after the three or four fundamen- 
tals. It will be seen that the cost per capita 
for English is about $16.00, for social science 
$16.00, for mathematics $13.00, for French 
$17.00. Very naturally the highly specialized 
subjects with small classes cost the larger per 
capita. Sheet metal $48.00, auto shop mech- 
anics $38.00, physics $34.00, chemistry $27.00, 
printing $32.00, electrical shop work $45.00, 
machine shop $31.00, while general science 
costs about $18.00. Manifestly, then, one of 
the savings would be through a larger high 
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school placed more nearly upon a production 
basis, with equipment which when once pur- 
chased may be used by a sufficient number to 
cut down overhead for capital outlay. From 
this we see that where there are small num- 
bers there are high costs, and with large num- 
bers low costs, so the cutting off of subjects 
from a curriculum and the shunting of students 
into a narrow list of subjects would have very 
limited effect upon the cost of a curriculum. 
Therefore, in my judgment, you have reduced 
the agencies for reduction of costs in the edu- 
cational program to: (1) an increase in the 
size of classes per teacher; (2) an increase of 
the size of the school; (3) reduction of the 
number of hours in classes to, let us say, three 
periods per week per subject instead of five. 
Increasing the number of students will natu- 
rally entail an increase in the quality of in- 
struction if the larger number are to have 
the same benefits as the smaller number; and 
so we have switched our cause from one of 
quantity of education to the quality of instruc- 
tion; and when we have switched to the pub- 
lic the salary of very capable instructor, or 
perchance, if it is your purpose that the in- 
struction shall be improved within the ranks, 
there must be supervision and training which 
again is a compensating advance. 

As to the relative extent of increase and de- 
crease in this it would be difficult to predict 
with assurance. It is only safe to say that it 
would seem the case of the sailor’s sheet which 
was too short and did not reach his chin. He, 
therefore, cut off a slit at the bottom and 
sewed it on at the top. 

Furthermore, reduction might be made by 
placing more work upon the teachers. It is 
expected that a teacher will now conduct six 
recitations per day. The number might be in- 
creased to eight, but what economy would 
there be in this? All of the agencies which 
have been set up have increased in the amount 
of labor, and a reduction in the narrowing of 
the flexibility of a program could be resolved into 
almost a single sentence: Reduce the present 
curriculum to purely abstract training in three 
or four subjects and eliminate the cultural 
advantages that are acquired through various 
agencies which do not appear in a program at 
all, such as the present guidance by teachers 
of plays, dramatics, the orchestra, the musical 
features, the social conduct and all of those 
things which formerly in the villages were 
found in the church and in home visitation, but 
since we are now living in a different time 
new agencies have to take over these affairs if 
the pupils are to have such advantages. 

There are and will be general small savings. 
These will be effected, in my judgment, in this 
way—through a more careful cost accounting 
than any of us have ever had. A major saving 
may be made by improving the quality of in- 
struction, with grade of instruction larger 
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numbers may be in classes. No doubt, the 
classes on alternate days would accomplish as 
much as classes daily. This would mean a 
reduction of nearly 50 per cent. in the gross, 
but the higher cost of such an instructor would 
reduce materially the apparent savings. Re- 
search is the best agency through which to 
provide most accounting, and it is through an 
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adequate amount of research that major sav- 
ings will be accomplished. 

I am offering in evidence analysis of a cost 
sheet on a single high school. Direction and 
supervision of instruction in high school is 
most important; yet in the elementary schools, 
which are more closely supervised, there is a 
lower ratio of cost in every particular. 


et te 





HOW PUBLICITY HAS HELPED OUR SCHOOLS 


W. H, HOLMES 


The object of school publicity is to bring 
home to the public the truth about the schools. 
It aims to have the people know and appreciate 
their schools. There are several important 
ways of promoting such publicity :— 

1. The school organization itself, through 
the members of the Board of Education, super- 
intendent of schools, the supervisory officers, 
the teachers and the pupils, constitute the 
front line in school publicity work. Members 
of the Board of Education should be persons 
of standing in the community who know the 
schools and can speak with authority concern- 
ing them both generally and on special occa- 
sions. The superintendent of schools should 
keep the board members and the supervisory 
officers and teachers (and through them the 
children) informed on all matters that concern 
the welfare of the schools. He, of course, 
should also, through his reports and addresses 
at public meetings, keep the parents and the 
general public conversant with his ideals and 
aims as the chief administrator of the school 
system. The special supervisors and principals 
through their closer contacts with teachers, 
children and parents can more intimately em- 
phasize the significance of certain facts and 
figures and other kinds of information that 
need to be disseminated through the schools. 
Well informed teachers, reaching as they do 
nearly every part of the community, are very 
valuable instruments of publicity, while the 
school children, both large and small, can carry 
into the homes information in the form of 
printed leaflets and reports and also in the 
form of letters which they write in school 
under the direction of teachers and carry 
home for the information of parents and 
friends. The school organization can also 
bring home to the public in a very vital way, 
through school parades and public exhibitions, 
an endless amount of information in regard to 
the schools. In the recent successful bond 
issue for a million and a quarter dollars in 
Mount Vernon no one thing did more to win 
success than the parade of several thousand 
school children bearing appropriate slogans and 
banners. 

2. The parents of the pupils in the schools 
4s well as all former pupils form a strong force 


for publicity provided they are kept in touch 


Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon 


with the doings and needs of the schools 
through exhibitions, entertainments, parent- 
teachers’ meetings and through receiving from 
time to time school publications. In the bond 
issue referred to above the initiative in gaining 
city-wide publicity for the need of the bond 
issue was taken by the central council of the 
Home and School Associations, consisting of 
the officers and several delegates from each of 
the local Home and School Associations, in 
getting together a citizens’ committee of more 
than ninety members. This committee was 
made up of individual citizens as well as repre- 
sentatives from the many civic and patriotic 
organizations of the city. The most distin- 
guished citizen in the city was honorary chair- 
man, while the executive chairman was a 
former president of the Rotary Club. The 
executive chairman together with a committee 
of speakers planned a campaign which reached 
nearly every church, club, and other civic 
organization in the city. 

3. Civic and social organizations in a city such 
as ‘women’s clubs, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs 
and others of a similar nature form valuable 
centres of publicity provided they are kept in 
touch in one way or another with the schools. 
The Woman’s Club in Mount Vernon has 
always kept very closely in touch with the 
schools, and has, through its committee on 
education, informed its membership of the 
important needs of the schools at different 
times. During Education Week in November 
last the entire membership of the Rotary Club, 
the Lions’ Club and a representative delegation 
from the Woman’s Club were served with 
noonday luncheons in the schools. During the 
luncheon those present heard talks by pupils 
on certain phases of what was being done in 
the line of vocational education in the schools, 
while by means of a balopticon some seventy 
views of different activities in the school 
system were shown. 

4. The local newspapers form a most valua- 
ble means of keeping the public informed about 
the schools. The press is usually glad to 
print the superintendent’s monthly reports and 
summaries of various talks that he may give 
from time to time in the city and town or at 
educational gatherings as well as talks by 
board members and other members of the 
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teaching and supervisory force. Publicity com- 
mittees in the several schools can do valuable 
work through regularly furnishing to the news- 
papers items concerning the various happenings 
in the schools. A year ago the schools of 
Mount Vernon bought as one of the features 
of Education Week an entire page in the local 
paper and used it to publish interesting items 
concerning various types of work being done in 
the schools. This year during Education Week 
several prominent citizens were asked to write 
articles on various phases of education and 
these articles were published in the local news- 
papers in the form of letters. Furthermore, 
it is well to try to give the schools of any 
community a good name by having members 
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of the teaching and supervisory force write 
articles to be published in local papers or jy 
the columns of the educational press of the 
country. 

The general policy of having everybody, 
whether teachers, pupils or citizens, speak a 
good word for the schools wherever they are 
tends to re-act favorably upon the local com. 
munity and bring about better support, both 
moral and financial, in the schools. The aim 
should be to have everybody so far as possible 
know the good points and the weak points of 
the school system and to emphasize wherever 
possible the good points and to put forth effort 
to remedy the defects so that a standard of 
excellence may prevail. 





THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AS A SALESMAN 
OF EDUCATION 


BURR J, 


MERRIAM 


Superintendent, Framingham, Massachusetts 


If we are to be, in the best sense of the 
term, worthy salesmen of education we must 
to a greater degree emerge from our long- 
time isolation, our pitiful go-it-aloneness, our 
timidity to talk about our work. We must 
consider public education as the leading busi- 
ness of our community. We must understand 
that the public, which furnishes the capital 
and the materials of the business, is entitled to 
a full knowledge of the undertaking. This in- 
formation must be furnished, not in the phrases 
of pedagogy so familiar to us, but in plain 
everyday English. 

There are two general phases or divisions 
of the subject: First, the personal attributes of 
the superintendent who aspires to real distinc- 
tion as a salesman; and, second, the method 
of accomplishment. Let us examine these 
aspects separately. With respect to the per- 
sonal side. 

An Ideal Superintendent :— 

1. Must have a thorough knowledge of his 
job. The familiar law in nature that the 
stream cannot rise higher than its source 
holds equally here. To sound general 
scholarship should be added detailed study 
of school administration, budget making, 
mass psychology, production and consump- 
tion, curriculum making, economy of time, 
cost accounting and methods of appraisal. 
The distinguished scholar without this 
other training is poorly equipped for sales- 
manship. It is the obvious duty of any 
superintendent who finds himself poorly 
informed on these matters to seek 
remedial measures at once. This may be 
done by University summer or extension 
work, by leave of absence for study, by 
association with acknowledged leaders and 
by private study and reflection. Where de 
you stand? Do you measure up? 


2. Must have a firm belief and abiding joy in 

his work. Selling education is a life 
calling, not a stepping stone to some other 
occupation. When ordinary classroom 
teaching is also on this same abiding basis 
a long step toward real professional 
stability will have been taken. None can 
stand at the head of a school system if 
his heart is elsewhere than in his work. 
The true situation spreads quickly to 
teachers, to pupils and to the public that 
the service thus given is perfunctory. Do 
you believe in the ultimate good judgment 
of the people? Do you have confidence in 
your youth? Are you sure that you in- 
spire your teachers through example, as 
well as by words, to their best efforts? Do 
you feel the bigness of your job? Do you 
find abiding, soul-satisfying joy in your 
work? Yes! Then you possess a second 
important fundamental personal qualifica- 
tion for educational salesmanship. 
Must have absolute and unwavering 
squareness and honesty of purpose. There 
can be nothing of the opportunist here. 
This business of ours cannot satisfactorily 
endure unless based on mutual confidence 
and respect. 

How may the superintendent thus desirably 
equipped complete the transaction? A com- 
plete sale of necessity required the acceptance 
of the article offered. It is not enough to ex 
pose our wares even though the display 1s 
attractive. Who are the recipients? They are 
the School Board, the supervisory and teaching 
staff, the pupils, the parents and the com- 
munity. Do all of these know what you have 
to offer? Are you telling them about it? Ate 
you seeking their understanding co-operation? 
Our business cannot succeed or be projected 


beyond the point where the settled convictiol 
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of these recipients rests. It is our function, 

through proper publicity or information, to 

control the fixing of this point. It should not 

be left to chance. We should influence public 

sentiment more generally than now appears to 

be the case. It may be done :— 

1. By giving our Board of School Committee 
full information. 

9, By taking your supervisory and teaching 
staff into partnership. 

3. By showing pupils the reason for school work. 
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4. By keeping the parents in close touch with 
the educational situation. 
By community publicity 
thoughtfully organized. 
By thoughtful provision for our people of 
foreign birth or heritage. 


persistently and 


By rejecting the idea of always securing 
desirable results quickly. 

By willingly taking a real part in com- 
munity projects. 





HAZARDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY AND THE 
NEXT FORWARD STEPS IN REDUCING THEM 


J. H. BEVERIDGE 
Omaha 


Personally, I feel that the cities where I 
have worked have been generously-minded to- 
ward the school; but, owing to a peculiar phil- 
osophy of the American people that the “ins 
are wrong and the outs are right,” a public ad- 
ministrative position is ever and always subject 
to the hazard of a constantly changing mental 
attitude. The city superintendency is a public 
administrative position, subject to _ political 
entanglements, district prejudices, parental 
whims, newspaper misrepresentation, internal 
dissension, external pressure, large responsi- 
bility and often limited power. No man, it 
seems, is positively secure in a city superin- 
tendency—however efficient, scholarly or diplo- 
matic. 

Listen to the statement of a man who served 
as city superintendent in cities varying in size 
from fifteen thousand to more than half a 
million: “The superintendency of a large city 
school system is unquestionably the most 
wearing and wearying work in all the educa- 
tional fields.” Again, Dr. Charles H. Judd, in 
an editorial in the School Review, said: “ The 
plain fact is that the superintendency of any 
great city school system is coming to be an 
almost impossible job. The superintendent is 
hampered in most cases by board action, which 
interferes constantly with his expert profes- 
sional advice. He has to stand at short inter- 
vals for re-election or rejection, and his salary 
is so much below that of a moderately good 
business position that it is difficult to find any 
teal justification for his attempting to serve 
the community.” 

To be specific, what are the hazards of the 
superintendency, how have they been met by 
successful superintendents, what methods of 
solution have been applied by those of training 
and seasoned experience? What follows is the 
result of investigation—facts, not theory. 

THE BUDGET. 

One of the most trying hazards among city 
and state superintendents is the budget prob- 
lem. The superintendent must have an aggres- 
sive and a progressive program. Increased 
expenditure with a rising tax rate brings 
Spposition of large taxpayers who are oftea 


_ influential members of a community. Super- 


intendents today are being attacked for ex- 
travagance in a way that is almost alarming. 
You, as a superintendent, cannot go far beyond 
public opinion; you must mould the public 
opinion and sell the schools—methods, activi- 
ties, and program—to the community, and to 
the taxpayer. In making your budget, you can 
include only what you have sold to the com- 
munity, and what you can pay for. Your bud- 
get must be carefully, specifically and scien- 
tifically made. Your board has the right to 
ask: How is this money to be expended? What 
will be the result? 

CHANGING PERSONNEL OF THE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 


Many able men become members of a board 
of education, knowing full well their duties and 
responsibilities as members, of a board of bank 
directors, a department store, manufacturing 
establishment, or a railroad, but fail to relate 
that former experience to their work as mem- 
bers of the board of education. What sur- 
geon would think of asking the board of 
directors of a hospital how to diagnose a case 
or perform an operation? Draw your own 
conclusion, 

Only the best men and women should ever 
be suggested for such a position as a member 
of the board—men and women of good judg- 
ment, wide experience and sound common 
sense. There are some in every community 
who seem to think that one of the chief func- 
tions of a board member is to grant favors and 
pay political debts. This is a dangerous 
hazard and spells disaster. The sin of indif- 
ference ought not to be tolerated by a com- 
munity. However, I make it my policy to let 
the people select the members of the board 2: 
education, and my business to live peaceably 
with them thereafter and work as effectively 
as my limitations will permit. But as a citizen 
interested in the welfare of his city, and ia 
the progress and achievements of his com- 
munity, would it not be entirely appropriate 
for such a one to take a quiet and effective 
interest in the selection of honest, efficient, 
capable, upright and progressive members of 
the board of education? Such action may be 
justified in the interests of children, and I am 
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told is upheld by the so-called preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States and indeed 
provides for the common defence, promotes 
the general welfare of the community, secures 
greater liberty in administering the school 
system, insures greater tranquillity in achiev- 
ing success, and guarantees a more perfect 
union of all the forces tending to provide for 
and promote educational service, aids in estab- 
lishing justice in settling difficulties, and meets 
the exigencies which arise in school adminis- 
tration. 
THE NEWSPAPER HAZARD. 

The newspaper may be one of the most 
helpful agencies in promoting a school pro- 
gram—or one of the most baleful. I must here 
acknowledge the fine attitude, for the most 
part, of the newspapers in my own city to- 
ward the school program. 

While preparing this paragraph, there came 
to my desk a number of newspapers with glar- 
ing headlines in type two or three inches high 
—no doubt meant to be sensational. The pur- 
pose seemed evidently to discredit the super- 
intendent and the board of education. To the 
careful reader, in spite of the sensational 
appearance, one could tell that the superin- 
tendent was doing good work, initiating worth- 
while policies and. had the courage of his con- 
victions. The tendency, however, would be 
to place a barrier between the teaching force 
and the superintendent—between the people 
and the members of the board of education. 
Opposition of this kind is best met by utilizing 
the agencies in the city that believe in pro- 
gressive education, such as _ parent-teachers’ 
associations, etc. 

WITHIN SELF. 


One superintendent writes: “I believe fully 
that most of the hazards come from within 
and not from without. I mention two—lack 
of adequate preparation on the part of the 
superintendent; the difficulty in summoning 
courage to carry out my convictions.” Prob- 
ably it would be well for us to take an inward 
look when difficulties arise. I must confess it 
is contrary to my philosophy to condemn those 
with whom I am associated in either business 
or professional life. The inward look has 
proved helpful in my own experience, and 
others evidence the same practice. It is well 
to note, however, that, according to the Year 
Book published by this department one year 
ago, it was found that the superintendent is 
entitled to his place as a leader in the public 
school system by reason of his superior train- 
ing. And yet the forward step is—as indicated 
by my co-worker—a demand for more 
thorough graduate training, research and in- 
vestigation on the part of those who undertake 
the difficult task of superintending a city school 
system. 

This is necessary if we are to make the work 
of the city superintendent a profession in the 
real sense of the word that a profession is a 
vocation in which specialized knowledge, after 
long years of service, is rationally, ethically 
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and skilfully applied in practical affairs, 

One who becomes a city superintendent has 
need of leadership keen enough to discover 
those of marked ability in selecting his asso- 
ciates and assistants; generous enough to give 
credit to them for their work; leadership 
which will stimulate those with whom he 
works; leadership shrewd enough to discover 
inefficiency, and fair enough to taxpayers to 
eliminate those who are inefficient and lack 
the possibility of growth. He should possess 
a leadership which will first merit, then secure, 
the confidence of his associates and of his 
community. 


HAZARDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Their name is legion. I can only mention 
them briefly with suggestions given by my co- 
workers for their solution :— 

1. Unwise Legislation—Throw out your line. 
Watch. Meet it in advance. 

2. The Voice of the Agitator—Meet him 
with facts promulgated through organized 
agencies, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Disregard of Personal Business Obligations. 
—Meet your obligations. Pay your debts. 
Maintain your credit and your self-respect. 
Failure to Develop and Promote Those 
Within the Organization.—Self-evident. A 
failure to develop and advance those in 
your own organization is an admission of 
your own weakness. 

Failure to Use the Best Efforts of All in 
Promoting a Program.—It pays to have 
the workers own stock in the business. 
Suppressing Expression Among the Mem- 
bers of the Group.—Let them clear the 
atmosphere through debate. Let them 
turn their guns on each other rather than 
centre on the superintendent. Much of 
the ammunition will be exhausted before 
the direct fire. 

Dismissing the Inefficient Teacher.—One 
superintendent states: “I suggest ‘ Indi- 
rection.” Most of those who have used 
the ‘Direct Method’ have not survived to 
tell the tale.” 

In other professions and other businesses 
the pay may be more nearly commensurate 
with the responsibilities, but let us remember 
that this is our job. 

The superintendency of a city school system 
is a tremendous undertaking—a great responsi- 
bility, but a magnificent opportunity. The 
task would be appalling if it were not so 
interesting. It offers an opportunity for 
almost every type of ability, business and pro- 
fessional. To successfully administer the admin- 
istration of a large city school system should 
gratify the ambition of any human being. 
Mistakes we have made; mistakes we will 
make. But we will move forward, as men of 
great personality and great leadership under- 
take the responsibilities of this opportunity 
to serve the community in a_ representative 
democracy. 





———— 
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ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO MEETING 


O. L. REID 


Youngstown, Ohio 


That element of the curriculum is most 
fundamental which gives the individual the 
greatest amount of exercise for his highest 
mental characteristic, the power of making 
choice. The fundamental nature of a subject 
of the curriculum may be measured by the 
degree in which it is not subject to mechanical 
substitution. The typewriter has greatly les- 
sened the fundamental character of penman- 
ship, and the adding machine with its various 
operations detracts greatly from the funda- 
mental quality of much that has been stressed 
in our arithmetical courses of study. Business 
practice leads us to expect that arithmetical 
principles will continue to hold their own in 
educational values but that, in an increasing 
degree, certain arithmetical skills will give way 
to mechanical substitutes and to that extent 
lose their fundamental character in the cur- 
riculum. 

The lower-tax snipers direct their fire 
against the kindergartens, music, the fine and 
industrial arts, trained supervision, various 
applications of modern, mental and educational 
measurements with their classifications of chil- 


dren to care for individual differences and even 
against many phases of our educational health 
program. 

These shining marks for the fad scalpers 
are notably rich in the opportunities they offer 
for the development of the power of exercising 
choice. They are not subject to the competi- 
tion of mechanical devices. They train for 
adult service and enjoyment.. They are strong 
in their education of consumers. The apprecia- 
tive consumer creates the market for the pro- 
ducer. People who grind their teeth on the 
word “ Taxes” and shout “Fads and frills” are 
usually totally blind to the value of education 
for appreciation. They should ponder the use- 
fulness and sheer money value of beauty. Let 
them try to sense what would be the economic 
significance of a decision on the part of all the 
women of America to substitute gingham sun- 
bonnets for hats. Such a decision would indi- 
cate an attitude that would cut the bottom 
from the markets of the world. Furnace fires 
would be banked. The world would soon learn 
that education for appreciation is no less 
fundamental than education for production. 


—o—— 


ALBERT SHIELS 


Columbia University 


Any policy of education concerns the whole 
public. Its organization, administration, and 
execution all depend upon technical compet- 
ence. They are matters, therefore, requiring 
the expert direction of educators. It is equally 
obvious that in the formulation of proposed 
policies involving the education of immigrants 
the opinions of educators should be consulted, 
not at all out of consideration of their profes- 
sional privileges, but only to the end that such 
education may be efficient and effective. 

Superintendents, supervisors, and teachers, 
who for years have given thought to immi- 
grant education, know the immigrant, his back- 
ground, point of view, aspirations and limita- 
tions. For these reasons they favor federal 
leadership. But they want only to see such 
leadership reside in a Federal Department of 
Education, and pending that, in the present 


Bureau of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. They are not at this time consider- 
ing individuals or their excellence or unfitness, 
real or alleged. Moreover, they are convinced 
that when public funds are expended for a 
piece of professional work, it should be done 
under direction of professional people to the 
end the expenditure may observe those fine 
traditions that consider only the public welfare. 

Federal leadership and federal legislation, 
by all means! The educational policy, admin- 
istration and execution should be controlled 
only by an educational department. Otherwise 
the policy cannot command the confidence of 
thinking people, however favorably the poli- 
tician may be inclined to it. That is why 
teachers advocate the Education Bill, especially 
the section which deals with immigrant edu- 
cation. 


—o—_- 


M. G. CLARK 


Sioux City, Iowa 


No organization is more open to decay than 
the school system with a stereotyped cur- 
riculum. The system of schools that is alert 
has its machinery always ready for any change 


that indicates growth. The personnel of the 


teaching body will become old or shopworn or 
keep young and pedagogically alert just to 
the extent that individual teachers deal con- 
stantly with vital educational and social prob- 
lems. 


— — 
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WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Fresno, California 


The principal must be recognized as the chief 
' supervisory officer in a school system. Upon 
him devolves the responsibility for knowing 
intimately the pupils in his own school and the 
problems involved in their classification, grad- 
ing and promotion. 

The great mass of the pupils should be 
divided into groups of somewhat equal ability 
in order to save pupil time and teacher energy. 
Children of superior capacity and children re- 
quiring special attention, because of physical 
or mental makeup, must be studied individually. 

These things he will accomplish through a 
first-hand study of children and in inspiring 
and training his teachers not only in child 


study or in the psychology of learning proc- 
esses but in analyzing courses of study and in 
adapting such courses of study to particular 
schools. 

Such responsibility means that more attention 
must be paid to the training of principals, 
Teachers who have served long and faithfully 
in a school system are to be promoted to 
principalships only when they manifest the 
special qualities fitting them for the principal- 
ship. The principalship is a profession in 
itself; should be so realized and the salary 
made high enough to attract the best men 
and women. 


—-o——— 


AGNES E. DOHERTY 


St. Paul 


By way of compensation psychology has 
gained in the last quarter of a century a vast 
and hitherto almost unknown area, the realm 
of the subconscious. The study of the proc- 
esses of the subconscious mind and _ their 
dynamic effects on behavior have radically 
altered, not only psychology, but medicine and 
jurisprudence. 

Recently psychology has added to _ its 
sphere of influence the endocrane glands, which 
play an important part in mental life, perhaps 
a dominant one in personality. The new 
pyschology has also dovetailed into physiology 
and biology. 


Life is activity, and to live means for any 
species engaging in the fullest activity possible 
for that species. What is complete life? The 
individual has to seek an answer. If the 
teacher is to prepare young people for society 
the answer to this question must be her end- 
less quest. If the teacher has to educate the 
child to realize himself to his fullest capacity 
should she not herself be given the opportunity 
for self-realization? No study of the teacher 
which is not based on these fundamentals can 
really go to the root of the matter and do 
justice to her needs. 


—po— 


F. G. BOSNER 


Teachers College, New York 


The fundamental and ever-existing reason 
for the reorganization of the curriculum is that 
it may be kept abreast of an ever changing and 
progressive world. Any stationary courses of 
study are soon behind the times in those 
respects in which life conditions and values 
change. 

The development of a behavioristic psychology, 
the discoveries of the facts and meanings of 
individual differences, the development of a 
social-democratic philosophy of education, and 
the shifting of emphasis from knowledge as 
such to activities of life with the knowledge 
required to carry on these activities as the goal 
of the schools are some of the important 
changes in our conceptions of education dur- 
ing recent years. 

Among the changing life conditions are those 
which mark this as an age of applied science, 
of economic and social interdependence on a 
scale nation-wide and world-wide, of a new 
spirit of self-assertion and of chafings against 
the restraints of law, and of an almost uni- 


versal dependence upon commercialized recrea- 
tion. 

To meet the changing conceptions of educa- 
tion and changing conditions of life, there must 
be eliminated from the curriculum every item 
of content which can not justify itself on 
the basis of some desirable difference it makes 
in the conduct of life—in acting, thinking, or 
feeling. There must be included the activities 
and experiences and problems that people out- 
side of school are engaged in as well as the 
knowledge and training required to carry on 
these activities. To be used in life situations, 
the facts and processes and meanings of the 
subjects of study must be learned in relation- 
ship to these life situations. 

To make the selection of activities and 
materials genuinely fit the needs of life, sur- 
veys and research studies of life activities 
themselves will have to be made... Some such 
studies have been made. We must know with 
more exactness just what the important needs 
of life are and just what we may supply to 
meet each respective need. 
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ERNEST C. HARTWELL 


Superintendent, Buffalo 


The State itself has compelled our health 
service, physical education, continuation schools 
and special attention to mental defectives. 

Chambers of Commerce and organized labor 
have united to secure attention to the question 
of vocational education. It is an enlightened 
and sustained public sentiment that supports 
domestic science, domestic art and the kinder- 
garten. None of these expansions of public- 
school service are the result of promotion by 
superintendents of schools. They are a reflec- 
tion of the public will. They are not of mush- 
room growth. Neither are they the result of 
a temporary and careless enthusiasm. There 
is nothing ephemeral about them. They repre- 
sent in educational service what the greatest 
democracy in the world calmly and deliberately 
over a period of years has concluded it cannot 
afford to be without. 

And who shall say that in this conviction the 
public has been wrong? With all the defects 
and shortcomings in our educational system, is 
there another institution in our national his- 
tory with anything like its record for construc- 


tive achievement? Is there anything like it in 
the history of the world? Is there any depart- 
ment of government today, national, state or 
local, where the taxpayers’ money is more 
efficiently, honestly and wisely expended? 
Where in the public service shall we seek for 
higher ideals of devotion and consecration than 
among the teachers of our schools? What 
shall we sacrifice of the magnificent work 
there being done for the development of char- 
acter and education? 

The statement that we are spending too 
much for education is entitled to no credence 
until we know that all the evidence has been 
considered. Dividends must be weighed and 
the cost of its discontinuance computed. The 
wealth and the power of America are unsur- 
passed. The potentialities of modern science 
are infinite. Is it good business to put these 
tremendous forces in the hands of a nation of 
sixth graders? Is it sound economy to curtail 
the activities of the one tax-supported institu- 
tion devoted to the upbuilding of character 
and citizenship? 


——O———- 


J. M. GWINN 


San Francisco 


The law-maker needs vision and understand- 
ing reaching back to the beginnings and for- 
ward to the endings, and outward to the con- 
fines of the universe under the law. Great 
skill in expression must be combined with this 
universal vision and understanding, for law to 
be effective must be of easy and clear 
comprehension. The law-maker, even for 
making local and_ state laws, needs a 
national or even an international point of view. 
Who attempts to make a law while on the 
plane with the individuals whose strivings dim 
and decrease the scope of vision and stir the 
strong emotions likely makes a bad law. Bad 
laws are doomed to be disobeyed and disre- 
garded and such bad laws bring good laws 
into contempt. 

States and communities are many _ times 
more alike than they are different. The 
national government is in a position to dis- 
cover and measure these resemblances, also to 
learn of the differences to a greater advantage 
than could a subordinate unit of the nation. 
Many states do not provide their law-maker 
with adequate information in regard to laws 
in other states and in regard to the facts re- 
lating to the particular subject under con- 
sideration. The need of the law-maker is the 
truth, the whole truth, Federal leadership in 


education could supply needed information and 
counsel to State and local governments in their 
law-making for their schools. 

Federal leadership in education would bring 
to education the results of research similar to 
the results that have been brought to agricul- 
ture and commerce through the research con- 
ducted by these departments of the govern- 
ment. As agriculture and commerce have been 
tremendously benefited by federal leadership, 
so education would be greatly helped through 
federal leadership. 

In addition to the aid given to research the 
proposed Council of Education would bring 
together the chief education authorities of the 
states with other educators and those not edu- 
cators but greatly interested in education. 
This group would bring to the federal govern- 
ment facts and policies concerning education 
in the several states and would serve as a 
clearing house for information up to the 
federal government and out to the states and 
local communities. Through the instrumen- 
tality of this Council each state could be fur- 
nished with a knowledge of the experiences in 
all other states. The combined wisdom and 
experience of all would be of great value in 
aiding cities and states to find a way to wiser 
legislation, 
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J. H. RISLEY 


Pueblo, Colorado 


We are gradually feeling our way to a type 
of school organization that will better fit the 
needs of our democracy. In this organization 
the individual pupil will come into his own 
through the application of a differential psy- 
chology, which will single him out and enable 
the teacher to meet the requirements of his 
growth, rather than check him to the lock 
step of mediocrity, or attempt to speed him to 
a pace for which nature has not equipped him. 

There are dangers to be encountered in the 
practical application of our testing program, 
the chief of which is the tendency to build 
upon half truths and false premises. The 


attempt in some quarters to reorganize our 
schools on the basis of intelligence tests alone, 
is fundamentally wrong. There are so many 


other elements that enter into the child’s pos- 
sibilities of development, that such a system 
is likely to involve injustice to many children, 
Any system that brands a child as deficient by 
one superficial examination is wrong. Any 
system that places him upon a track with dul- 
lards, without easy passage to another track 
of more rapid progress through his own 
energy and persistent effort is not in harmony 
with our democratic ideals. Any use of intel- 
ligence tests that would engender a psycho- 
logical attitude of resignation to inferiority, 
must be avoided at all hazards. Our constant 
aim must be to create a school atmosphere 
that will set up attainable standards for every 
child and afford the best possible motivation 
for their attainments. 


—— 0O-— 


JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


State Superintendent, Washington 


There should be the same salaries for all 
teachers of the same qualification, irrespective 
of grade school. The weeding out of undesira- 
bles is essential to the best interest of the 
teaching profession. 

It is agreed that the perfect system of cer- 
tification would be one in which the require- 
ments are uniform and where all certificates 
and diplomas issued by one state will be 
honored without question by every other. This 


would call for a national system of certifica- 
tion. 

The system of teachers’ examination should 
be abolished as soon as possible to the end that 
all certificates should be based on training. 

All college and normal courses for the 
preparation of teachers should be at least one- 
fifth professional in character. 

There should be the same _ standards for 
teachers in rural and city schools. 


——Q—- 


EDITH C. BRISTOL 


St. Louis 


Americans have not realized the difficulty of 
their form of government. Close relations 
between the school and community are impor- 
tant to the success of democracy. The school- 
master used to know his community and give 
individual attention to students. Now we have 
mass instruction in huge buildings with little 
chance to regard individuals. Parents and 
teachers rarely meet; the influence of the 
school does not radiate to parents. Parents are 
expecting too much of teachers and teachers 
too little of parents. Feeble citizenship is 
being followed by weakened conception of 
parental esponsibility, increased by the 
failure of teachers to encourage parental visits, 
although team work with parents is essential 
to the progress of the student. 

Schools are in danger of becoming mere 
transmitters of technique of earning a living 
instead of creators of an appreciation of those 
ideals and values which make for fine living. 
To avoid this teachers should be glad to trans- 
late into everyday terms for parents the pur- 


poses that lie behind their work. The teacher 
must be on his guard against losing sight of 
main objectives of education and against the 
egotism of over-rating what he can accom- 
plish without intelligent parental co-operation. 

The school is faced by many questions too 
big to be handled without help of the ablest 
members of the community. Teachers need 
their assistance to stimulate the whole group 
to a knowledge of the needs of schools, not 
only in equipment, but in social ideals. The 
dissatisfied parent has possibilities of becoming 
a valuable patron of the school and should be 
given a chance to fully discuss cause of dis- 
satisfaction. 

The dean is one of the connecting links be- 
tween the home and the school; she must be 
ready to listen to all parents and to explain 
the main purposes of education to them; to 
show the need of community co-operation in 
social activities of young people outside of 
schools. She can encourage mothers to discuss 
the larger questions of community welfare. 
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The work of teaching spelling naturally 
divides itself into two major parts—the work 
of the teacher and the work of the student. 
The teacher must clearly recognize her objec- 
tives, and must employ the means to reach 
each separate goal. If the recognition of a 
word depends upon its meaning, it is obviously 
jnadequate to give training merely in attention 
to the form and sound of the word. If,on the 
other hand, the pupil refuses to “pay atten- 
tion,” that missing factor must be secured at 
any cost, and the immediate objective on the 
part of the teacher is to win his co-operation. 

We shall consider in order, then, three fac- 
tors—the teacher’s method, the student’s part 
in the work, and the content of the subject to 
be taught. 

Paying Attention. At the present stage in 
the history of spelling, the gravest problem in 
the path of progress is the indifference of the 
student. As has been said before, this is largely 
due to the fact that he has inherited the idea 
that spelling is elementary, and that it is dull. 
His experience has often re-enforced this idea. 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING—(V.) 
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He therefore inhibits any real attention to the 
work, and endeavors to get through the class. 
exercise without contributing any real energy 
to the task. How to win the student’s interest 
and attention is the first question that con- _ 
fronts us. The answer is written in the causes 
of his indifference and dullness. 

Monotony. Among these causes will be 
found, first, monotony in presentation. In 
recalling our experience, we shall remember 
that the chief method employed in teaching 
spelling has been to grasp the separate word 
by sight, and, by sheer effort of memory, to 
recite orally the letters in their order; or, in. 
more mature work, to write the word. The 
wise teacher has ordinarily added the use of 
the word in a sentence. But many a pupil re- 
calls no element in the teaching of spelling 
other than a forced attention to a _ word, 
appearing in a seemingly endless list, and the 
oral repetition of the letters of the word, re- 
sulting in so-called success or failure in spell- 
ing. 

We shall recognize later that this method is, 
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(1) Twenty pages of elementary rhetoric. “all that I know how to give the high 
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to say the least, partial and totally inadequate. 
It is chiefly respectable because it is persistent 
and sincere; but it does very little to centre 
the attention of the pupil upon the form of the 
words, or to develop the power of ready recog- 
nition of a word*seen before and the easy mas- 
tery of a new word. 

Thought Must Accompany the Exercises and 
the method must demand thought. All our ex- 
perience in teaching has shown us that indif- 
ference is fatal and can never be overcome by 
monotony. Variety of appeal is absolutely 


essential in securing attention as a product. 


There must be brightness, good spirit, and fun 
in the atmosphere; and there must be some- 
thing in the exercises to challenge the atten- 
tion. 

Charles Wesley’s wife is said to have taught 
her children the alphabet by a novel method. 
She frequently announced that the great and 
desired event was approaching. It was painted 
in glowing colors but postponed. When the 
promised day arrived, the children were dressed 
in their very best, were given a bountiful re- 
past, which they much enjoyed, and were then 
taken into the best parlor and taught their 
alphabet at one sitting! The mother had won 
complete co-operation and had developed great 
zest in the exercise. 

A well known educator once told the writer 
of his early experience, when as a lad of four, 
he first visited school. He could spell any 
word he heard, almost intuitively; and he 
eagerly brought home to his father a word 
which he should never have heard. The father 
recognized his duty, he thought, and took from 
the narrow, old-fashioned mantel a strap which 
reposed there and, as my friend said, “stamped 
the word in.” He had never been able to for- 
get the word or the circumstance. 

This method is not recommended; but both 
illustrations may help to show that vigor, in- 
terest, will, and imagination on the part of 
the teacher will go far to develop such atten- 
tion as wil! result in mastery and will surely 
economize time. Indifference is a spendthrift; 
inattention is costly. There is no economy of 
time where these qualities exist. 

Absence of Initiative. The second cause of in- 
difference is lack of initiative. Looking back- 
ward, we may observe that our spelling lessons 
in school were ordinarily prescribed by the 
teacher and the textbook. Initiative on the 
part of the student was not required. This 
condition develops indifference. Why should a 
student analyze a subject which is presented 
to him in detail without any thought on his 
part? The good student sits passively waiting 
for the teacher to dictate words. If his 
memory is good, he writes them correctly and 
is approved. His co-operation is largely pas- 
sive. There can be no active co-operation 
without initiative. 

One cure for both monotony and inattention 
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will be the sharing with the pupils the planning 
of the lesson and the method of approach. Ajj 
methods based upon a fixed routine and abso. 
lute prescription will fail, just here. 

The Class Exercise should be recognized 
irom the beginning as a co-operative undertak. 
ing, with the responsibility resting upon the 
class. Teams could be assigned, contests pro. 
vided, mistakes scrutinized, analyzed, and cor. 
rected, with an attention which is constructive 
and not merely passive. Instead of red-inking 
a page and handing it silently back to the 
student, who knows merely that he must copy 
in a book the marked words as _ failed of 
misspelled, why not set the class to finding 
out which words were commonly misspelled 
and why? Let them discover the elements of 
the difficulty and build for themselves columns 
of words which present the same difficulty, 4 
quality of thoughtful attention is hereby 
secured which is never present in the ordinary 
memoriter exercise. And, further, this strenv- 
ous attention is cumulative; it results in power 
to bring greater strength and better attention 
to the next word of the same sort. Greater 
interest comes from such initiative and such 
genuine activity. 

Leadership. Make much, then, of the stu. 
dent’s suggestions, of his plan for the work, of 
his leadership. Let the pupils divide their 
group into teams and choose their own leader, 
Let the leaders carry the responsibility, and 
coach their teams. The misspelling becomes 
critical under these conditions. Red ink has 
no terror, compared with the captain’s sham 
comment that the boy is holding back his 
team. 

The Community Judgment. In the high 
school period, also, one encounters public dis- 
approval of failure to spell. <A letter froma 
business man or a talk to the class by a well- 
known citizen who points out the practical 
effect of such failure will count today as never 
before. Win the co-operation of the home and 
the community in your effort to overcome this 
failure. Let some of your contests be public 
shared by the families and friends of the stu 
dents. The worth-whileness of the game will 
become apparent to the class under these con- 
ditions. As soon as the task is made genuine, 
it will be interesting. 

Constructive Records. One grave cause of 
the prevailing indifference lies in the error 
named in the preceding paper. It is a fatal 
mistake to measure lesson results by failures 
only, and to maintain a permanent record of 
failure, rather of achievement. By all means, 
we should correct misspelled words; but we 
should not carry them about with us forever, 
as misspelled. The correction of errors should 
always include: First, a search for the partict 
lar cause of the mistake; next, practice with 
similar words containing the same stumbling- 
block; and then, individual study by those who 
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made the mistake, with help, if necessary, from 

the team leaders; and, lastly, evidence presented 

to the class that they have overcome the mis- 

take. They might be tested by the class to 

learn whether they are now able to use in 

reasonable sentences the misspelled words 

without failure. 

The students should themselves distinguish 
between a general and an individual mistake. 
They should determine whether the class or 
merely the individual requires further study 
at this point. Some member of the class might 
enlighten the pupil as to his difficulty and its 
This teaching exercise on the part of 
the class is far more valuable than the 
teacher’s exercise, which to them is not 
obvious, while their own is written in terms 
of remembered effort and attention. 

Constructive Study of Misspelled Words, 
then, is a valuable asset, indispensable to the 
development of power and an element in the 
true economy of time. 

Given the will to overcome indifference and 
the imagination to provide variety; the co- 
operation which comes with the class exercise 
and the sharing of initiative; and the devices 
which the various teams will suggest as a 
part of the program,—we are sure to introduce 
variety and consequent interest into the spell- 
ing game. Further variety must follow from 
our own recognition of the immediate and 
separate objectives which are inherent in 
the word itself, and in its relation to the lan- 
guage. 

Failures Indicate Immediate Objectives in 
Spelling. When failure is due to inattention, 
the exercises must be planned to stimulate 
attention. Here the co-operation of the class 
is essential. Oral exercises will predominate ; 
contests will be frequent. Class will be meas- 
ured against class, and goals which are 
apparent to the student, not too remote, will 
be set up, and contests will stimulate the 
power of attention. One contest which may 
secure this power is the reading of a para- 
graph and rapidly recognizing and naming 
words of given types; for example, all words 
containing silent letters; all words ending with 
silent ¢; all words in which two vowels take 
the place of one; all words ending with a 
consonant sound, etc., etc. 

Other errors may prove to us that failure is 
due to ignorance of the sounds represented by 
the letters. There is but one remedy here—to 
teach phonetic values. Later we shall show 
that these are essential to reading the pronun- 
ciation of words in the dictionary. 

In many cases, misspelling is not true mis- 
spelling, but the choice of the wrong word for 
a given place. Here, there is no remedy, other 
than a study of the meaning of the word and 
Practice in using it in the right place. This 
may be done with full participation by all 
members of the class in a vivid oral exercise, 
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in which numberless sentences, original and 
definite, take the place of the formal dictation 
exercises. 

Clear Vision. Do we need to be reminded 
here that it often happens that a student who 
does not readily differentiate words may have 
some difficulty in vision, and that his eyes 


should be examined? We have all had experi- 
ence to prove this need. It should not be for- 
gotten in the high school. 

Sometimes the remedy for misspelling re- 
lated to both the form and the meaning of 
the word lies in the structure of the derivative. 
The habit of studying the effect of suffix and 
prefix when added to the base, brings the 
student face to face with the form of the 
word, and its major elements are then filled 
with meaning. Such practice with groups of 
related words, showing the various derivatives 
from a common base, drives the student to 
centre his attention upon both the form and 
the meaning. 

Enough has been said to show that the sub- 
ject in itself presents variety, and that it can- 
not be taught by a single method. Variety of 
approach is necessary not only for the over- 
coming of indifference; it is absolutely essen- 
tial, also, to the complete mastery of words. 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT AT NINETY 


LE BARON RUSSELL BRIGGS © 


Dean of Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University 


[Atlantic Monthly, March.] 


Charles William Eliot was thirty-five years 
old when, in 1869, he left a professorship at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to be- 
come President of Harvard College. Approval 
of his election was by no means unanimous. 
He was a chemist; and to make a chemist 
president was a perilous innovation. He was 
not widely known, though certain articles of 
his in the Atlantic Monthly had attracted atten- 
tion by their new treatment of educational 
problems. He was not popular, nor capable of 
bidding for popularity. To many he was per- 
sonally formidable, a Bostonian aristocrat, now 
puritanical, now dangerously radical, and 
always tactlessly outspoken. Today he is the 
greatest figure in the history of American edu- 
cation, the foremost citizen of the United 
States—not honored only, but beloved. 

The transformation of public feeling toward 
him is caused in part by the steadily increas- 
ing greatness of his own character and life, 
but chiefly by the discovery of that character 
and of the use to which that life is put. Power 
he exhibited early. Power over men and 
affairs he acquired, day by day, with a speed 
which bred bewilderment, distrust, and alarm. 
Slowly and 


People talked of him as a tsar. 
surely they have learned that every power with 


which nature and unremitting labor have 
equipped him he directs to one supreme end. 
His noble speech, perfect in voice and enun- 
ciation, unmistakable in purpose, dignified, 
controlled, with tremendous’ strength in 
reserve, his amazing capacity for work and his 
delight therein, his scorn of fear and favor and 
defeat, his every gift of body or of mind, he 
has used with complete unselfishness for a pur- 
pose beyond the horizon of most men in 
private life or in public. 

President of Harvard College for forty years, 
possessed by the determination to make of 
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Harvard College a great university, he knew 
not how to work for Harvard only. Beyond 
the university was his country; beyond his 
country was the world. Every selfish motive, 
every academic motive, every provincial motive 
was below him. As he himself acquired power, 
so should his university, so should his country, 
acquire it—always for freedom and for man, 
Hence, among those who have come to under- 
stand him, no disagreement with his opinions 
can affect by one jot admiration of his char- 
acter. They may denounce his doctrines and 
believe, forever, in him. All who know him he 
enlarges. Even in his faculty, men whose 
whole academic career might hang on his 
good-will would openly oppose his dearest 
schemes, feeling that failure to speak out was 
personal disloyalty to him. Nor did any 
teacher’s opposition warp his estimate of that 
teacher’s value to the university or retard that 
teacher’s promotion. Nor did he listen less 
eagerly to opponents than to friends. 

The inscription on a cup which the Harvard 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences gave him twenty 
years ago tells of his “passion for justice, for 
progress, and for truth.” This passion is the 
unquenchable fire of his life. Even his preju- 
dices—the strong prejudices of a strong man— 
turn to ashes in his consuming zeal for justice. 
Nor is he, as many leaders are, blind to small 
things in the close pursuit of great ones; his 
mastery of details is a constant revelation. Nor 
does the intensity of his public work diminish 
the intensity of his devotion to his home. 

At ninety, he still strikes with uncompromising 
truthfulness and courage, for every great cause 
in America or out of it; and his voice, whether 
recognized as his or not, is heard throughout 
the world. 

“Strive for the truth unto death, and the 
Lord shall fight for thee.” 


~ 
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LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


MARY C. FARNSWORTH 


Do you know of a friend who by some foul fling 
Of unseemly fortune has been brought low? 
Then do what you can to comfort bring, 
Don’t wait for another to aid him but go— 
Help lighten the load. 


Is there one to whom life seems a prospect drear 
Where shadows seem almost to shut out the sun? 
Go bring him a message of faith and good cheer, 
Give him courage and hope till the victory’s won. 
Help lighten the load. 


There are those all about us by trouble distressed 

Who through long, weary days discouraged have grown. 
In doubt and perplexity, all unguessed— 

Make their pathway seem brighter, their burden your 


own. 


Help lighten the load. 


—National Republic. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Re- 
yised edition by Charles A. Beard and William C. Bag- 
ley. Cloth. Illustrated. 705 pages. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The Beard and Bagley “History of the American Peo- 
ple” was one of the storm centres in the excitement over 
the historical sentiments of the authors. 

This book, unrevised, was one of the most attractive 
school histories, and in making facts highly attractive 
there was a temptation to introduce sentiments which were 
sure to be repellent to historians who wanted fleshless 
skeletons of facts. 

Beard and Bagley not only put flesh on the historical 
skeletons, but dressed well fleshed history with garments 
fitting the style of today, which were sometimes so short 
of skirt and low of neck as to shock the sense of propriety 
of ye ancient traditionalists who wanted historical skele- 
tons left exposed to the searching gaze of historical re- 
searchers, with no regard to the impropriety of naked 
facts. 

Beard and Bagley have so far yielded to the war-whoop 
of their critics that they have revised their fascinating 
history sufficiently to leave the feet and ankles exposed 
to the blasts of the critics so that the book has standing 
with those who insist upon some nakedness of fact, but 
where they dare they have retained so much of real life 
as to leave the bloom of cheek and flash of eye of real 
characters among “The American People,” retaining som2 
respect for the title of the book which assumes to deal 
with “The American People” who made America. 


SUN AND SADDLE LEATHER. By Badger Clark. 
Seventh enlarged edition, including “Grass Grown 
Trails.” INustrated by L. A. Huffman. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 

Badger Clark, Hot Springs, South Dakota, has real 
poetic genius with the special charms of a strain all his 
own, the cow boy strain. We have used “The Cowboy’s 
Prayer” in the Journal of Education more than once, and 
we have seen it in more exchanges than any other present- 
day verses. 

Today Badger Clark has good market for whatever he 
cares to write, but his larger income is from the reading 
of his own verses as an evening entertainment. We had 
used several of his Cow Boy verses in the Journal of Edu- 
cation with no knowledge of the author until E. C. Wood- 
burn, president of the State Teachers College at Spearfish, 
read me some of Badger Clark’s verses, saying that of all 
the talent they have in the college lectures and entertain- 
ment courses no one gives as uniform and universal satis- 
faction as does the evening of reading of his own poems 
by Mr. Clark. 

The seventh edition of “Sun and Saddle Leather” has 
an interesting biographical sketch of Mr. Clark, now forty 
years of age, who had a varied experience in early man- 
hood culminating in several years of the life of a cow boy 
in Arizona in search of health. He absorbed the cow boy 
life and often wrote verses for his associate cow boys, 
never thinking of their real merit. 

On one occasion writing home to his mother at Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, he dropped into verse. The ap- 
Preciative mother sent this bit of verse to the Pacific 
Monthly, and he was quite astonished when he received a 
check from the editor for the verses. The poem which 
thus brought him his first check, thanks to his mother, was 


“Ridin’,” which is the first poem in “Sun and Saddle 
Leather.” 
One of the stanzas of “‘Ridin’” :— 
When my feet is in the stirrups 
And my hawse is on the bust, 
With his hoofs a-flashing lightnin’ 
From a cloud of golden dust, 
And the bawlin’ of the cattle 
Is a-comin’ down the wind 
Then a finer life than ridin’ 
Would be mighty hard to find. 


THE WRITER’S INDEX OF GOOD FORM AND 
GOOD ENGLISH. By John Matthews Manly, Chicago 
University, and Edith Richert. Cloth. 261 pages. 
Henry Holt and Company. 

Nothing is more heartening at this time than the num- 
ber of new books in training high school boys and girls, 
and the ever heightening of efficiency through their use. 
This latest book that comes to our office is as practical as 
the multiplication table, and is at the same time a genuine 
inspiration to be absolutely correct and effective in the use 
of English in commercial activities, but at the same time 
promotes the culture element in business functioning. 


THE MYSTIC VISION IN THE GRAIL LEGEND 
AND IN THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Lizette An- 
drews Fisher, Ph. D. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Cloth. Illustrated. x + 148 pages. 

This is a most interesting study of the influence of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation upon two of the outstand- 
ing works of the Middle Ages—the Grail Legend (in its 
various manifestations) and Dante’s Divine Comedy. No 
study of the sort could be made, of course, without a thor- 
ough delving into medieval history, theology, and philos- 
ophy, particularly that field of intellectual activity known 
as “religious mysticism.” The symbolism that links 
Dante’s vision of the Earthly Paradise in the Divina 
Commedia and Galahad’s successful quest in the Grail 
legend with the eucharistic presence of Christ in the mass 
is well brought out by Dr. Fisher. To do this she has 
had to draw upon Latin, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish works as well as English, and it is but fair to 
say that she displays throughout a wide and _ accurat= 
knowledge of medieval philosophy, theology, and litera- 
ture. Her study is divided into three parts: Transubstaa- 
tiation in History, Theology, and Devotion; The Mystic 
Vision in the Legend of the Grail; and The Mystic Vision 
in the Divine Comedy. Appendices contain a number of 
extracts from medieval documents bearing upon various 
points in the study, and the author has also provided a 
bibliography and an index. If all doctors’ theses were as 
well-written, as well-condensed, and as interesting as this 
one, the scoffers at research in American universities 
would have little ground upon which to stand. 


—— 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOC- 
RACY. A Textbook for Teachers in the Elementary 
Schools. By Frederic P. Woellner, Ph. D., Southern 
Branch of the University of California. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Woellner has done much more than is claimed by 
him or for him by his publishers. He not only provides 


many ways of promoting good citizens, but he magnifies 
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the use of “school days” and “school marks” for out-of- 
school service. 

He believes in Clean-Up and Paint-Up campaigns, 
Anti-Fly and Moth campaigns, Safety First campaigns, 
Anti-Cigarette campaigns, Anti-Gossip campaigns, Anti- 
Noise campaigns, Anti-Child Labor Day, Clean Speech 
Week, et al. 

He thinks the school should be organized for affiliation 
with one or more of these good citizenship causes: The 
Junior Red Cross, the Red Cross League, an Audubon So- 
ciety, a Burroughs Club, Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 
Junior Police, Co-operative Consumers League, Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Anti-Child Labor Association, et al. 

He believes the elementary school should co-operate with 
the Chamber of Commerce, Consumers League, Child 
Labor Association, Woman’s Club, etc. 

He advises elementary school excursions to the city and 
county courts, jails, hospitals, museums, historical places, 
factories, markets and other places of interest. 

He would utilize for citizenship purposes a Constitution 
Day, Flag Day, Peace Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, 
Columbus Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
etc. 

In short Dr. Woellner would make the improvement of 
citizenship a serious business of the school. 


OF WHAT USE ARE COMMON PEOPLE? Cloth. 


250 pages. By Heinrich E. Bucholz. Baltimore: War- 

wick and York. 

Here is an honest and intelligent effort to help persois 
of high and low degree to realize that the United States, 
in the very nature of the case, can never be an ideal place 


for idealists, that there are many Common People who are 
not likely to be appreciated by scholarly persons of cul- 
ture, that these same Common People are liable to have 
intense prejudice against the self-satisfied uncommon peo- 
ple. The evident purpose of the author is to help both 
Common People and uncommon people realize that there 
is no future comfort for either class unless both can face 
about from their aloofness and get together on common 
ground, which is liable to satisfy neither, but will come 
nearer being bearable by both than what can possibly hap- 
pen in an eternal effort of each to make the other utterly 
fail in his ambitions. There is certainly a use for both 
the Common People and the uncommon people if they can 
help each other, while there is no use for either unless 
they can help each other. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE. Comprehensive and Complete. Cloth. 608 
pages (6 by 9 inches). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

For the first time there is available for school or office 
an encyclopedia of information upon every word or ‘sub- 
ject used in the simplest or most complex business or 
financial transaction. In all there ,are practically 5,000 
business and financial terms used in all transactions, on 
sea and land, official or lay, in America and every Eng- 
lish-speaking land, and the English equivalent of business 
and financial terms of every other country. 

No junior or senior high should be without this book, 
because the accurate information massed in these third of a 
million words is beyond description. The time saved in 
trying to find this information elsewhere would probably 
pay for the book a thousand times a year, and it is a kin 
of information that a high school boy or girl is liable to 
want several times a day. 
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THE CLARENDON SERIES OF LATIN AND GREEK 
AUTHORS. Partly in the original and partly in trans- 
lation. Volumes issued: Caesar’s Gallic War, Books VJ 
and VII. Edited by R. W. Livingstone and C. E. Freeman, 
159 pages. Sallust’s Jugurthine War. Edited by H. E, 
Butler. 151 pages. The Catilinarian Conspiracy, from 
Sallust and Cicero. Edited by H. E. Butler. 127 pages, 
Apuleius: Cupid and Psyche. Edited by H. E. Butler, 
128 pages. Virgil’s Aeneid, IV-VI. Edited by Cyril 
Alington. 158 pages. Herodotus, Book VII. Edited by 
C. E. Robinson and others. 168 pages. Aeschylus: 
Persae. Edited by M. R. Ridley. 77 pages. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

This series of Latin and Greek reading texts represents 
a novel experiment in the teaching of the classics. Each of 
the authors indicated is represented by a selection from his 
works, partly in the original Greek or Latin, and partly in 
English translation, so that the student is not hampered by 
the sense of failure to make any real progress that so often 
accompanies the line-by-line and page-by-page method, and 
really gets some understanding of the significance and 
value of the work as a whole, while not remaining abso- 
lutely ignorant of the actual language and style of the 
original work. Each of the texts contains an introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, and some of them have maps and 
charts. The editors are in each case well-known classical 
scholars. R. W. Livingstone is the general editor of the 
series. The volumes are substantially bound, the typog- 
raphy is of Clarendon Press excellence, and the price is 
moderate. All friends of the classics will welcome this 
effort to overcome the tedium which unfortunately char- 
acterizes some instruction in Greek and Latin. ° 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Voice of Carlyle, an Abridgment of Past and Pres- 
ent,” with an introduction by Allen Rogers Benham. 
Editorial notes by Henry Greenleaf Pearson.—“Educa- 
tion Moves Ahead.” A survey of progressive methods. 
By Eugene Randolph Smith, M.A., with an introduction 
by Charles W. Eliot, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. * 

“Building Strong Bodies.” By Woods Hutchinson, A.M, 
M.D. Price, 88 cents.—“How to Teach Reading.” By Mary 
E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Price, $1.80. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Fran¢{fsco: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Essentials in Algebra.” By David Eugene Smith and 
William David Reeve. Price, $1.24.—‘Essentials in 
Journalism.” Revised edition. By H. F. Harrington and 
T. T. Frankenberg. Price, $2.48. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

“French Dictation, A Handbook for Teachers, With 
Sentences and Passages for Practice.” By Walter Rip- 
man. Price, $1.60. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company 

“The Gray Book of Favorite Songs.” Chicago: Hall & 


McCreary. 
York: The 


“Field and Camp Notebook.” 
Comstock Publishing Company. 

“The Homemaker.” By Mabel Louise Keech. Price, $2.50. 
—‘Political Action.” By Seba Eldridge. Philadelphia 
London, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Unstable Child.” By Florence Mateer. 
D. Appleton and Company. 

“Then and Now in Education, 1845—1923.” By Otis W. 
Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis. Price, $2.20.—“Junior 
High School Education.” By Calvin Olin Davis. Price, 
$2.20.—“Individual Speller.” By Carleton W. Washburne. 
Price, 32 cents.—‘Teachers’ Manual for Individual 
Speller.” Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

“La France Qui Chante.” By H. E. Moore, B. A. Ac- 
companiments of H. Rodney Bennett, M. A.—‘“Story of 
America and Great Americans.” By Henry Eldridge 
Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton.—“Practical English for 
New Americans” (Advanced Series). By Rose M. O'Toole. 
Price, $1.52. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

“Everyday Psychology for Teachers.” By Frederick 
Elmer Bolton. New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Philosophy of School Discipline.” By John 
Kennedy. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 

“The Genius of Spain and Other Essays on Spanish. 
Contemporary Literature. By Salvador De Madariaga. 
Price, $3.35. New York: Oxford University Press (Ameri- 
can Branch). 

“The New _ Larned History.” Volumes VII and VIIL 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 

“Henry Mitchell MacCracken: In Memoriam.” New York 
City: The New York University Press. 

“Essays in Economic Theory.” By Simon Nelson 
Patten. Edited bv Rexford Guy Tugwell, With an In- 
roguction by Henry Rogers Seager. New York: Alfred 

nopf. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





HOLDE 


ALWAYS OF THE HIGHEST 


gsTaBLISHED 19 YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(Samples Free) 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY OF MATERIAL 
SERVICE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 


the country. 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Arthur E. Morgan, president An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, is try- 
ing to combine enough of the techni- 
cal and cultural to aid the student ia 
discovering the powers of his person- 
ality. In the effort to combine work- 
ing and learning, the student spends 
alternate five-week periods at study 
and at practical economic work under 
competent directors. A thorough 
grounding is given in history, Eng- 
lish literature and the social scienccs. 
To these is added discipline in ihe 
technical arts. Beyond this combina- 
tion, however, Antioch has __ several 
unique features. Courses in personal 
fmance are given, in which each stu- 








NORTHFIELD | 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


When Planning 
Your 
Spring Holidays 


it will be to your advantage 
to consider THE NORTH- 
FIELD. Beautifully located 
among the restful mountains 
overlooking the Connecticut 
River Valley. Its rustic at- 
tractions afford nature lov- 
ers many happy hours on 
wooded mountainside, and in 
fields, dells, and byways. 
Weather permitting, there 
are seasonable sports, with 
golf and motoring especially 
popular. 

Guests are always welcome 
at the public lectures, ccn- 
certs, and entertainments of 
— Northfield Schools, near- 
y. 


First-class accommodations, 
00d food, and excellent ser- 
vice assure indoor comfort. 


Write today for illustrated 
booklet. 
AMBERT G. MOODY, 
Frank W. Kellogg, 
Asst. Mgr. 
Mass. 





Mer. 





East Northfield, 








dent keeps his own budget and goes 
over it regularly with professors in 
the accounting department. 


A new program of industrial edu- 
cation has been adopted by South 
Manchester, Conn. ‘The plan repre- 
sents a co-ordination and co-operation 
of the South Manchester High 
School, the State Trade School, and 
Cheney Brothers Silk Mills, which 
employ 4,500 persons. The pupil re- 
ceives the academic training in the 
high school, the textile theory in the 
trade school, and practical experience 
in the mill during his four years. 
During the school year he works on 
practical lines for approximately ten 
hours per week, receiving 20 cents, 25 
cents, 30 cents and 35 cents per hour 
respectively, for the four years. Dur- 
ing this time he receives instruction 
in all of the processes so that he has 
a general idea of silk manufacturing 
from the opening of raw silk bales 
to the finishing of the woven materials. 
After graduation he is taken into the 
plant and given intensive experience in 
a progressive manner, so that at the 
end of three or four years he is avail- 
able for any department. During this 
period he gains experience that enables 
the management to groom him for a 
position of responsibility. 


L. J. Hanifan, superintendent, Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, is being feasted by 
the teachers and by the Rotarians in 
appreciation of the achievements of his 
first year’s service. 


The following is the text of a bill 
before the New Jersey legislature: 
“No history or textbook or reference 
book shall be adopted for use or be 
used in any of the public and private 
schools located in the State of New 
Jersey which ignores, omits, discounts, 
or in any manner belittles, falsifies, 
misrepresents, distorts, doubts or 
denies the events leading up to the 
Declaration of American Independence 
or those connected with the War of 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


Independence or any other war in 
which this country has been engaged.” 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. 
Y., is to have one of the $5,000 
dinosaur eggs which Roy Chapman 
Andrews brought back from the heart 
of Central Asia. It is the gift of 
Austin Colgate. 


The Perkins School, Alberto M. 
Eldridge, principal, has 100 per cent. 
membership in the Braintree Teachers’ 
Association, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and the National Edu- 
cation Association. The teachers are 
also 100 per cent. subscribers to Com- 
mon Ground, the official organ of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 








Eyes Need Care 


) en the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


mn EYES 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
dirmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of 
the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver addresses on School 
Finance at the South Dakota State 
Conference of Boards of Education, 
City Superintendents, and High School 
Principals, to be held in Huron, South 
Dakota, April 4 and 5. On April 24 
Professor Swift will address the an- 
nual meeting of the National League 
of Women Voters in Buffalo, New 
York, on “Adequately Financing a 
State System of Education.” 


Chicago’s school budget is $58,000,- 
000, which is $5,663,486 above last 


year. 


Miss Mabel Farrington Gifford, 
supervisor of speech correction and 
speech improvement in the public 
schools of San Francisco, is making 
some startling statements such as 
this: “Nowhere in the civilized world 
today is slipshod speech so prevalen: 
as in the public schools of the cities 
of the United States.” 
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_Students in the Ohio State Unive. 
sity department of commerce on De. 
cember 1 managed one ot Columbyy 
large department stores. The 
ment turned the entire store over lo 
the students in order that they mj 
gain actual experience. Every agtiy; 
of the store was run by students, 

Former Governor Lowden of [yj 
nois, James Davis, secretary of labor: 
Wade Ellis, formerly attorney general 
of Ohio; Colonel Thomas W. Miller 
alien property custodian; j 
Herts of New York, Walter J 
Hays of Washington, and Charles T 
White of the New York Tribune 
made addresses at the ina 
exercises of Robert Orville Ma 
the new president of Lincoln Memorial 
University at Cumberland Gap, in 
the heart of the Appalachian Moun 
tains and adjacent to a sparsely settle 
area containing 600,000 —so-callj 
“mountain whites.” Dr. John W 
Hill, chancellor of the university, hygs 
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succeeded in raising $750,000 in en 
dowments. This university is one gf 
the most servicable educational jing. 
tutions in the country. Thousands 
from northeastern Tennessee, south. 
western Virginia and _ southeasten 
Kentucky attended the inauguration 0 
the new president, whose work js re 
ceiving the assistance of the mow. 
taineers over a wide stretch of terri. 
tory. There was a barbecue on th 
campus. 


Just Off the Press 


Text of De Bello Gallico, 7 books, edited 
by a teacher of life-long experience. 


SYNTACTIC PRINTING 


The Master Key 


to Grammar. The only Edition that Shows grammatical 


Shows the Structure of Constructions and Supplies missing Words. 


Every Sentence. Book for 75 cents. 


SHEFFIELD BOOK CO., not inc. 
2088 Lunt Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Specimen pages free. 
Examine 


THE TYPES THAT TEACH 


Georgia Education Association wil 
meet in Savannah, May 1-3, 1924, 4 
G. Cleveland, president, and N, 2 
Ballard, state superintendent, are 4. 
| ready working out plans for the great 

est education meeting the state ha 
ever known. 





THE ARLO PLAN 


WHO KNOWS 
A NEW BOOK 
By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB 


We take great pride in offering, once again, a book unlike any other 
now in school use. WHO KNOWS is a book of puzzle stories, for silent 
reading, in third grades and above. This book is used as a comprehension 
test, and develops analytical concentration. 

Some years ago, when Mrs. Cobb began to tell stories to children 
in large groups, she prepared a puzzle story, telling the story, and let- 
ting them guess the answer. The children begged for more. As the list of 
stories grew, we found that children of all ages, and grownups as well, con- 
stantly demanded the puzzle story in preference to other types. 

Among others, Miss Mabel Bragg took a keen interest in this work, 
and took the manuscript to Chautauqua, to test the stories on large 
audiences there. The result was the same, and it became clear that 
there was a definite place for such material in school work. 

large number of advance orders for the book have come from 
teachers who heard the stories. A key to the answers is printed on a 
separate card, with instructions for use. We can send the key to teachers 
and school officials only. The price of WHO KNOWS is fifty cents. The 
Key to the answers is five cents. 


THE NEW BOOKS WILL BE IN ROOM D-11 AT CHICAGO 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 


PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 
By Bertnua B. and Ernest Cope 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 








Vaughan MacCaughey of Sierr 
News, San Francisco, has compiled 
much valuable material on the ques 
tion, “Does It Pay California to Haye 
Good Public Schools?” It is valuable 


for any state. 


Going to the NEA? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 








George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 





SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 
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NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 





EBEMERSON 
College of Oratory 


a sh LAWRENCE earn. President 
argest ool of » terat dad Pedago 
It aime to develop in the student a kpowledge of his yt — 
on whether as creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. er sessions. Catalogue and full information on application te 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMSBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Write for illustrated booklet m 


Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 


4-5: Fourth Annual Ohio _ State 
Educational Conference. P. R 
Stevenson, secretary, Columbus. 


Eleventh Annual School- 
Sessions, University 
Philadelphia. 


“12: 
Son's Week & 
of Pennsylvania, 


ji-12: State Normal School Confer- 
ence, Indiana. 


14-16: American Physical Educa- 
tion Association (Eastern Section), 
Atlantic City. 

93-24-25: National Association of 

Penmanship Supervisors. 


Association of West- 


%: Education 
Pittsburgh. 


ern Pennsylvania, 

2%8-May 3: 
yannah, Ga. 
meet here. 


City 


Education Week in Sa- 
State P. T. A. will 


and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 


Associa- 
Alfriend, 


1-3: Georgia Education 
tion, at Savannah. K,. T. 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


Kindergarten 
Minnesota. 
Will Day. 


5-9: Internatio 
Union, Minneap< 
18: International Good 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


Conference 
Ontario. 


2%6-July 2: National 
Social Work, Toronto, 

” 

+ July 5: 
Association, 


of 


National Education 
Washington, D. C. 





ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year's Income $300-3500 

We desire correspondence with men 

or women who have had teaching ex- 

perience between ages 23-45 for work 

which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

able. For further information write: 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager 


MATIOVAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


3rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 














FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 


Many good positions 


open early. 


Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 


No registration fee. 


BARDEEN-UNION 


303 East Washington Street, 


No charge to schools. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Syracuse, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion. 





ALBERT 








Symes Bidg., Denver, 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 


Cole. 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 


vernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Union Square, New York. 





Kelloge’s Agency 


sirable place or know where a teacher may 


31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positione 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
If you neee a teacher for any de- 
be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 





TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





BRANCH 
1836 
Cleveland, 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
Charles W. Mulford. Prop. 


Euclid Ave., 


A superior agency for 
people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


AGENCY 


superior 
City 


)FFICES: 


Ohie. 


406 Union Trust Bidz... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


state in the Union and can 


wish to teach and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Leng Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ... 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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The VICTROLA 
and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
part of the reg- 
ularschool-room 
equipment of 
over 11,000 
American cities. 
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ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 




















Whe are the 
of Lducation ? 


The cry of the so-called practical educator 
to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! Out 
with fads and frills!” 

Fine! We agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the basis of 
education centuries before the three R's were 
known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R’s and vocational 
training that prepares for adequately sustain- 
ing life. But true education has come to mean 
so much more than a preparation for making 
a living. It must prepare for complete living. 
The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes ready for 
both earning a living and appreciating the 


fundamenta 


finer values of life—music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 

Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates, and 
correlates with many other subjects: literature, 
history, geography, commercial _ studies, 
mythology, physical education, nature study 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educational 
processes that are the desideratum of the 
so-called practical subjects. It SECURES 
attention, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH sense 
perception, emotional response, and instruc- 
tion, STIMULATING imagination, discrimi- 
nation, concentration, and _ interpretation, 
LEAVING a residuum of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one subject 
can do so much?—And fully possible with 
the Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jes 


te 


